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THE YELLOW PRESS OF JAPAN. 



BY A. MAURICE LOW. 



Since the outbreak of hostilities between the United States 
and Japan — in the yellow press of both countries — a curious idea 
has obtained currency in America. Japan having exercised dur- 
ing the war with Russia the most wonderful press censorship that 
has ever been known in the history of journalism; and the press 
of Japan having displayed unexampled patriotism by publish- 
ing only such news as might be of advantage to national interests, 
and having refrained from publishing a single word that might 
cause embarrassment, Americans have been led to believe that 
the censorship of the press in Japan is more rigid and more 
strictly enforced than in Eussia even, and that nowhere in the 
world does the Government more autocratically exercise its power 
in controlling the press. To us of the West, Japan is a mystery, 
and its greatest mystery is the duality of its psychology — the dual 
personality of every Japanese, who in peace is simple, frank, 
light-hearted, singularly impressionable to color and form, and 
democratically independent; but in time of war is nothing, sees 
nothing, does nothing except as the incarnation of patriotism. 
This transformation, which affects an entire nation, is no more 
strikingly displayed than by the press. 

The taunt used to be flung at the Japanese in the early days 
of the war with Russia that as imitators they were inimitable. 
The Japanese was clever, that could not be disputed, but it 
was the cleverness of mimicry, not that of creative ability. To 
that indictment the Japanese smilingly pleaded guilty, with a 
reservation. They had imitated, or, more correctly, they had 
assimilated, everything that was best, improved on it where it 
was necessary, and adapted it to their own peculiar needs. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the Japanese Constitution, broadly 
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patterned on that of England, but in one respect, at least, more 
nearly resembling that of the United States, should contain a 
provision respecting the freedom of the press. The English Con- 
stitution is unwritten ; it is statute law, and the law of precedent 
and custom; it is what the people and Parliament make it to 
keep pace with the spirit of the age; as rigid as the stone walls 
of the palace at Westminster, as flexible as a bow of steel. The 
American Constitution is a code narrow and defined. Japan's 
Constitution is written. The Constitution of the United States 
guarantees freedom of speech and liberty of the press in these 
terms : " Congress shall make no laws . . . abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press." Article XXIX of the Japanese 
Constitution, in almost similar terms, provides that "Japanese 
subjects shall, within the limits of law, enjoy the liberty of 
speech, writing, publication, public meetings and associations." 
The Marquis Ito, in his commentaries on the Constitution, 
says: 

" Speeches, writings, publications, public meetings and associations are 
the media through which men exercise their influence in political or 
social spheres. In every constitutional country full freedom is granted 
in all of these particulars, in so far as there is no abuse of them by 
way of commission of crime or of disturbance of peace and tranquillity; 
and it is hoped that in this way interchange of thought may be promoted, 
and that useful materials may thus be supplied for the advancement of 
civilization. But as every one of these edged tools can easily be misused, 
it is necessary, for the maintenance of public order, to punish by law, 
and to prevent by police measures delegated by law, any infringement by 
use thereof upon the honor or the rights of any individual, any disturb- 
ance of the peace of the country, or any instigation to crime. These 
restrictions must, however, be determined by law, and lie beyond the 
sphere of ordinances." 

The freedom of the press in England is part of the result of 
the long struggle between democracy and special privilege. With 
the invention of printing, the press was placed under the cen- 
sorship of the Church, and in England became a royal preroga- 
tive; men were whipped and imprisoned and mutilated for print- 
ing without a royal license, until the force of public opinion 
drove Parliament to abolish the censorship of the press, and the 
famous letters of Wilkes and Junius brought about a modifica- 
tion of the drastic law of libel and laid the foundation of the 
real freedom of the press of England. 
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The " war powers " of Congress are unlimited, but undefined 
by the Constitution. To meet the extraordinary emergency of 
war, the Government of the United States has established a 
censorship of the press, and has suppressed newspapers guilty 
of treasonable utterances or that gave aid and encouragement 
to the enemy. Great Britain is governed by Parliament and 
ruled by the Cabinet, and whatever the Cabinet does is constitu- 
tional, but it has no power to exercise control over the matter 
a newspaper may publish. The contrast between the attitude of 
the press in Japan during their war and the English press during 
the Boer war produced such a profound impression upon many 
English public men that, last year, an effort was made to secure 
the passage of a law which would give the Government a certain 
control over the press in time of war; but the matter has not yet 
advanced beyond the stage of discussion. The framers of the 
Japanese Constitution, recognizing the menace of an unbridled 
and irresponsible press, when a nation is at war, with extraor- 
dinary foresight put a clause in the Constitution by which the 
press is rendered impotent to do harm in a time of national 
peril. The fourteenth article of the Japanese Constitution pro- 
vides that: "The Emperor declares a state of siege. The condi- 
tions and effects of a state of siege shall be determined by law." 
Marquis Ito, in his commentaries, says that a state of siege is to 
be declared at the time of a foreign war or of a domestic insur- 
rection, for the purpose of placing all ordinary law in abeyance, 
and of entrusting part of the administration and judicial powers 
to military measures. He continues : 

"The present article expressly provides that the conditions requisite 
for the declaration of a state of siege and the effect of the declaration 
shall be determined by law, and that, in pursuance of these provisions 
thereof, it appertains exclusively to the sovereign power of the Emperor, 
under stress of circumstances, to declare or revoke a state of siege. By 
' conditions ' is meant the nature of the crisis when a state of siege is to 
be declared, the necessary limits as to territorial extent affected, and 
rules needful for making the declaration. By 'effect' is meant the 
limit of the power called in force as the result of the declaration of a 
state of siege." 

By virtue of this article, at the outbreak of the war with 
Russia the necessary law was passed, and the press of Japan was 
brought under its provisions. It is probable that without such a 
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law the immanent spirit of patriotism that is such a marked 
characteristic of the Japanese people would have made them re- 
frain from publishing anything that might have been of assist- 
ance to Bussia, but the Japanese singularly combine the ideal 
with the practical. They take no chances when chances are to 
be avoided. The law was passed — drastic, ironclad, swift in its 
execution. No loopholes, no legal subtleties, no chance for delay. 
The press was under the heel of the military despot, as it is neces- 
sary that the press shall be when a nation is fighting for its 
existence. 

But that was in time of war. In time of peace, Japanese 
newspapers do not materially differ from newspapers published 
in the United States or in England, in France or in Germany. 
There are responsible and respectable newspapers in Japan that 
pride themselves on their style, their accuracy and their modera- 
tion, precisely as do newspapers in the United States or in 
Europe; and there are yellow journals in Japan exactly as there 
are sensational papers in this country, and the ha'penny press in 
England, and the gutter rags of the boulevards in Paris. East 
and West, human nature is much the same. When Japan is at 
peace, there is little restriction placed on the press. It may 
publish what it pleases and what it thinks will suit its readers. 
There is the law of libel, which is the risk that every publisher 
must take. There is a law that prohibits the publication by a 
newspaper of confidential military, naval or diplomatic informa- 
tion. There are the laws protecting public morality. But of cen- 
sorship, as it is exercised in Japan in war or in Bussia at all 
times, there is none. The Japanese editor is as untrammelled 
as his American confrere. He may be ponderous or flippant, re- 
spectable or disreputable; dull or lively; he may defend the Gov- 
ernment or attack it; he may be pro- American or an ti- American; 
a trust-buster or a champion of the octopus, and he runs no risk 
of coming into conflict with the Government. With all their 
docility and suavity, the Japanese can be easily aroused to excite- 
ment, and in their politics they are as vitriolic and venomous as 
we proud Saxons, who in our conceit believe we possess a monop- 
oly even of vices. In the whole of the Empire there is perhaps 
only one person immune from newspaper attack. The Constitu- 
tion, recognizing that "the Emperor is sacred and inviolable," 
not even the yellowest paper ever discusses him except with pro- 
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found respect, and although that sanctity does not extend to the 
princes of the blood royal, as a matter of fact they are seldom 
the subject of criticism by the newspapers. But with those ex- 
ceptions no man occupies a station so exalted or so humble that 
he can escape journalistic assault. In that respect, there is little 
difference between journalism in America and journalism in 
Japan. 

There are twelve principal daily papers in Tokio, ten of them 
appearing in the morning only, and two having both morning 
and evening editions. These papers are " Nirohu," or, in Eng- 
lish, "The Whole Day" (these titles are transliterated rather 
than translated) ; " Yorodzu-choho " or " Mancho," " All the 
News Published in the Morning " ; " Hochi," " Intelligence " ; 
"MiyaJco," "The Capital or City"; " Chuoo," "The Centre"; 
" Jiji," " Current Affairs " ; " Nichinichi," " The Tokio Daily " ; 
"Asahi," "The Morning News"; " Yomiuri," "The Crier or 
the Herald"; " Kokumin," "Nation"; " Nihon," "Japan"; 
"Mainichi," "The Daily." The first three— " Nirohu," "Yo- 
rodzu-choho " and " Hochi " — are preeminently the yellow papers 
of Japan, and so long as they exist there is no danger of yellow 
journalism becoming a lost art. They play the game for all 
it is worth; they pose as independent in politics and as the 
champions of the people ; but, as a Japanese public man remarked, 
they are the organ of anybody or anything that is popular and 
will increase circulation, and they are usually in opposition to 
the Government, because that is generally the popular side, and, 
of course, they give much of their space to politics. But they 
are shrewd enough not to be overweighted with politics, and 
space is liberally used in the publication of " unwholesome news," 
again to quote this Japanese public man — scandals in high and 
low life with as many salacious details as the public authorities 
will permit, accidents, horrors, sensations of every description, 
all done in the highest form of the art with broad saffron strokes 
so as to produce the most telling effects. "Hochi," being the 
yellowest of the yellow, is naturally more often quoted in the 
United States than the responsible newspapers. — for the same 
reason that the newspapers of Mars which give columns to 
the report of a scandalous trial are better known to us by name 
than that distinguished scientific journal the "Martian Canal" 
— and is in some respects the most important and influential 
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paper in the Island Kingdom, dividing with the conservative 
" Asahi " the honor of having the largest circulation in Japan, 
estimated at about 120,000 a day. While " Nirohu" and " Yo- 
rodzu-choho" profess to be independent in politics, " Hochi" 
is frankly the organ of the Progressive Party. 

It is necessary here briefly to explain the party system in 
Japan. Although broadly modelled on the English system, with 
a ministry supposed to represent a majority of the electorate as 
represented in the House of Representatives, the Lower House 
of the Imperial Diet, Japan constitutionally is still in a transi- 
tional stage, and parliamentary government is as yet in its in- 
fancy. Instead of there being two great political parties in 
Japan, as there are in the United States and England, the Con- 
tinental system of numerous groups exists, and in Japan as in 
Prance it is only possible for the Government to obtain a ma- 
jority by the " bloc " — a coalition of groups forced to make 
common defence to escape being submerged by the Opposition. 
Speaking broadly, the Government's supporters at the present 
time, the Constitutional Party, are strict constructionists, while 
the Opposition, the Progressive Party, would decrease the con- 
stitutional power of the Emperor over legislation and increase 
the power of the Diet or the Parliament. The Cabinet is now 
really more responsible to the Emperor than to the people; and, 
although it may have forfeited the confidence of the House, it 
does not feel compelled to resign until the situation becomes in 
fact untenable. The Progressives would adopt the English sys- 
tem by which a Cabinet falls ipso facto when it no longer has 
a majority of the House behind it; and although nominally the 
Sovereign commands a certain man to form a Cabinet, in reality 
the Sovereign does not attempt to interfere with the free choice 
of the party leader, whose Cabinet, like his legislative pro- 
gramme, represents the party in a majority in the House of 
Commons. Since the promulgation of the Constitution in 1889, 
the Progressives have only for a very brief period fed at the 
flesh-pots of office, and they are now hungering and thirsting for 
power, which is an ideal situation for a party organ decked in 
yellow. American readers, therefore, should not become unduly 
alarmed when they read cabled extracts from the editorials of 
the "Hochi" or interviews in its columns, because its readers 
demand their daily meal piping hot and extravagantly seasoned. 
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Yellow journalism pays, in Japan as elsewhere, which proves 
that virtue must be content with its own reward rather than a 
bank account, and both " Hochi " and " Yorodzu-choho " have 
men on their staffs who write smartly and in a popular vein; and 
they keep correspondents in the United States and in England. 
Every Japanese newspaper of standing has correspondents in 
Korea and Manchuria because of the political and commercial 
interests involved, but it is only a few of the leading papers that 
can afford the luxury of regular correspondents elsewhere. It 
is interesting to note that, ten or fifteen years ago, "Hochi" 
was one of the most conservative papers in Japan and principally 
given up to politics; but, with the modernization of Japan, it 
entirely changed its character, and for business reasons found it 
more profitable to cease to be dull and heavy and respectable, 
and to become light, flippant and yellow. It has fallen a victim 
to that process of metamorphosis with which we are unfortunately 
familiar in another part of the world. Appealing to the masses, 
it makes a feature of fiction that from time immemorial has been 
read by a certain class — the story of the poor but virtuous girl, 
the heavy villain preying on virtue (in a shawl and a tattered 
skirt) and the rescuing hero. After all, the distance between the 
East and the West is bridged by a tawdry love-story in a penny 
paper. 

Not yellow, but quite willing to be, succinctly sums up the 
character of " Miyako " and " Chuoo," neither of which is a paper 
of large circulation or great influence, although the latter at 
one time had a standing as the organ of Marquis Ito. It was 
perhaps occasionally made use of by that eminent statesman, 
but not of recent years, and neither to its utterances nor to those 
of "Miyako" need undue importance be attached. They are 
both more respectable than the recognized yellow journals, but 
neither is sufficiently impressed with the responsibility of journal- 
ism to be regarded as typically voicing the public opinion in 
Japan. 

Undoubtedly the most influential and authoritative news- 
papers of Japan are " Jiji," " Nichinichi " and " Asahi" which 
are widely read for their news as well as their editorial opinions, 
and accurately reflect public sentiment; usually acting as a 
restraining influence and upholding the hands of the Govern- 
ment and authority, although with courage and vigor criticising 
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when the public welfare demands criticism. All three are known 
as independent newspapers; and while " Jiji" and " Asahi" 
have no party affiliations and cannot be influenced by political 
considerations, " Nichinichi " is really the organ of Mr. Kato, 
formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Coalition Cabinet 
and for a short time Minister of Foreign Affairs in the present 
Cabinet. If the American reader desires to obtain a fairly ac- 
ciirate idea of representative Japanese opinion, especially among 
the upper and more cultivated classes, he will read with care 
whatever he may see credited to " Jiji " or " Asahi " or " Nichi- 
nichi," remembering, however, that the latter is the organ of a 
politician who has held high office and is ambitious again to be 
in power, but who would not sacrifice national interests for selfish 
personal gains. 

" Yomiuri," " Kokumin," " Nihon " and " Mainichi " are 
papers of the second rank, exercising some influence and having 
circulations of about from 50,000 to 70,000 each. "Yomiuri" 
is one of the oldest newspapers in Japan, and although its name 
has been Englished into " The Crier " or " Herald," its Japanese 
name recalls the old days when news was " cried " by boys go- 
ing about the streets and calling out the paper's contents in tones 
not so very different from the raucous cries of the American news- 
boys shouting their "Extras; Horrible Accident; Fifty People 
Killed," but in marked contrast to the liquid calls of the Spanish 
newsboys, who make a one-syllable name musical by the rhythmic 
accent they give it in their full rounded throats, to whom a 
consonant is an abomination. At one time, " Yomiuri " was 
of greater importance than it is now, as it was the organ of Count 
Okuma, the leader of the Progressives, but " HocM" is now 
generally recognized as expressing his views, and its larger cir- 
culation and more popular character make it a more valuable 
organ than the older and more staid " Yomiuri." This paper 
has always been noted for its literary reviews and criticisms, 
which it still makes a feature, and is a paper to which women 
are much attached; there is a flavor of the home and the fireside 
about it that appeals to them. 

" Eohumin " is a semi-official paper — that is, it is used some- 
times when the Government wants to disseminate news without 
doing so formally and officially, or when it is deemed advisable 
to send up a ballon d'essai to test the veering currents of public 
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opinion; consequently, news in the " Kokumin" may at times 
give a hint as to the Government's intentions; but it is not to 
be too implicitly relied upon, although edited with undeniable 
ability. " Nihon" is an independent paper calling for no par- 
ticular comment, but "Mainichi" is owned and edited by Mr. 
Shimada, who is a prominent member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. At one time, he was one of Count Okuma's principal 
lieutenants, but he no longer follows that leader so devotedly, 
although in politics he still remains a Progressive. As repre- 
senting the personal opinions of a prominent politician, " Maini- 
chi " may be read with interest, but it must not be accepted too 
literally, nor must the personal equation be forgotten. 

There are two daily papers, both morning, published outside 
of Tokio that are of importance and exercise considerable in- 
fluence in Western Japan. The Osaka " Asdhi," which is owned 
by the same proprietors as the Tokio " Asahi," is practically 
the counterpart of the latter, in politics independent and main- 
taining the same high standard of journalistic ethics. The 
Osaka "Mainichi" is conducted with ability, but is not above 
resorting to sensationalism when fiction makes more interesting 
reading than a bald narrative of facts. 

In connection with the press, I desire to say a few words about 
the political system of Japan, especially as there will soon be an 
election in Japan which may be of more than usual interest to 
Americans. The legislature is bicameral, the House of Peers 
and the House of Eepresentatives, and the former is unique 
in its membership. In England the Upper House, the House 
of Lords, consists exclusively of hereditary nobles, but in Japan 
commoners as well as nobles sit in the Upper Chamber. Every 
male member of the imperial family on attaining his majority, 
which is eighteen, is by right entitled to sit in the House of 
Peers, and so are princes and marquises on reaching the age of 
twenty-five. The other nobiliary orders, counts, viscounts and 
barons, are represented in the Peers by members elected by their 
orders for a term of seven years, the representative peers not 
exceeding one-fifth of the entire number of their representative 
order. Any person who has reached the age of thirty, who has 
rendered distinguished service to the state or given proof of his 
erudition, may be created by the Emperor a life member of the 
House of Peers, but this creation does not, paradoxically, en- 
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noble him. A certain number of persons, elected by cities and 
prefectures by and from among the largest payers of direct na- 
tional taxes on land, industry or trade, sit in the House of Peers 
and hold office for seven years. The Japanese House of Peers, 
it will be seen, is the most democratic assembly in the world 
under a form of monarchical government, and because of its 
peculiar composition it is probably of a higher intellectual aver- 
age, and more representative of the "best people" — using that 
term to express intellect rather than birth or money — than any 
other second chamber. The members who sit there by the ac- 
cident of birth are comparatively few ; the representative peers are 
naturally those most prominent in their respective orders, and 
must have given evidence of wisdom, patriotism or other quali- 
fication to enable them to secure election; learning and services 
to the state are represented by the life peers nominated by the 
Emperor; but to prevent the Emperor from swamping the House 
with his own creations, the number of life peers may not exceed 
the number of hereditary peers; and wealth, inherited or ac- 
quired, has also its representatives. 

The qualifications for the right of suffrage to be exercised at 
elections for members to the House of Kepresentatives are resi- 
dence in the election district for one year previous to the draw- 
ing up of the list of qualified voters; the payment of an annual 
land tax of ten yen (approximately, $5) or more for one year 
previous to the drawing up of the electoral list; or the payment 
of an annual direct national tax, other than the land tax, of ten 
yen or more for one year previous to the drawing up of the 
electoral list; or the payment of ten yen a year in land taxes 
and other direct national taxes for two years previous to the 
drawing up of the electoral list. The suffrage is restricted to 
males, who must be twenty-five years or over, and able to write 
their own names and those of the candidates for whom they vote. 
No person is qualified to vote who is incompetent or quasi in- 
competent as defined by the civil code; who is an undischarged 
bankrupt or who has been declared by a court of justice as sub- 
ject for liquidation or insolvency, and who has not finally re- 
covered his rights; who has been deprived of public rights or 
whose public rights have been suspended; who is under sus- 
pension of sentence of imprisonment; who cannot comply with 
the required educational qualification. Men who are in actual 
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service in the army or navy, Government students, Shinto priests 
and all other priests and teachers of religion, teachers in the 
common schools, contractors for the Government, Government 
election officials, officials of the Imperial Household department, 
judges, prosecutors, the president and councillors of the court of 
administrative litigation, auditors, revenue officials and police 
officials are ineligible. These exceptions and the property quali- 
fication, it is estimated, restrict the electoral franchise to about 
4,000,000 out of the 10,000,000 males of voting age in the Em- 
pire of Japan. 

A. Maurice Low. 



